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ASTRONOMY.—NO. IV. 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


The Stellar Systems.—Distantes of the Moon, 
Planets and Stars. 


By careful trigonometrical observation on 
the Moon at the same instant of time, by two 
sets of observers, one in high north latitude, 
and the other far south of the Equator, the 
distance to that attendant of our Earth is 
readily and accurately determined, and is 
about 240,000 miles. On applying the same 
means for determining the Sun’s distance, 
any base which can be obtained upon the 
Earth is found to be too small to give reliable 
results. Resort was therefore had’ to obser- 
vations in high north and south latitudes on 
the transits of Venus over the Sun’s disk, 
which was attended with the desired result. 
Dr. Halley first pointed out the practicability 
of this method of determining the distance of 
the Sun from the Earth, and of Venus from 
the Sun, but he did not live to see his pre- 
diction verified, having died in the winter of 
1741-2, and there was no transit of Venus 
from 1639, observations and _ reflections on 
which discovered to Halley his method, to 
1761, after his death. The transits in 1761 
and 1769 were observed with the utmost per- 
severance and zeal in different quarters of 
the globe. That in 1769 was observed at 
Wardhuys in Lapland, and at Otaheite, one of 
the Friendly Islands, and from these obser- 
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vations Dr. Mashelyne deduced the distance 
of the Earth from the Sun to be about 95 
millions of miles, and of Venus from the Sun 
about 69 millions of miles. 

The next transits of Venus which will oc- 
|cur will be on 9th of 12th mo., 1874, 6th of 
12th mo., 1882, and the 7th of 6th mo., 2004. 
That of 1874 will not be visible in this coun- 
try, occurring during our night, but the other 
two will be, and no doubt they will be ob- 
served with that accuracy which the improve- 
ments in our instruments will admit. From 
the results of the observations on Venus in 
1769, and Kepler’s laws, the distances of the 
other planets of our solar system from the Sun 
were readily determined: Mercury 37 millions 
of-miles, Mars 144 millions, Jupiter 490 mil- 
lions and Saturn 900 millions. 

The next problem was to obtain the dis- 
tance of the fixed stars. It was confidently 
believed, that by taking accurate observa- 
tions on judiciously selected stars when the 
Earth was in a certain part of its orbit, and 
then making similar observations six months 
afterwards, when the Earth would be in the 
opposite part of its orbit, and of course 190 
| millions of miles distant from the place where 
the first observations were made, and giving 
a base of these extremely great dimensions, 
|the problem would be readily solved. But 
in this belief great disappointment was ex- 
perienced. The stars were found to be much 
moye remote than had been previously sup- 
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posed. The distance of the nearest fixed | hundredth part of what it appears to us; then 
star is so very great, that two lines being | what must be its apparent size at the distance 
drawn from a point at the distance of such | of ten years? It is demonstrably evident 
star to opposite points of the: Earth’s orbit, | that at the distance of the nearest fixed star, 
190 millions of miles apart, the angle formed | our Sun would be diminished in appearance 
by these lines would be inappreciable ; hence, | to the merest point, just as a small star! This 
if a body of 190 millions of miles'in diameter | fact becomes more impressive when we 
were placed at the distance of the nearest | have in mind that the diameter of the Sun is 
fixed star, the visual angle it would subtend | eight hundred and eighty thousand miles, 
would be too small to be perceived even with | 110 times as great as the diameter of our 
instruments. However bright it might be, | Earth, and that the distance from the centre 
it would appear simply as a point. To ob- | of the Sun to its surface is two hundred thou- 
tain an idea of the size of the angle thus | sand miles greater than the distance from here 
furmed, attach two long strings to points just | to the Moon! Hence if, as has been shown, at 
one foot apart, and commencing near the at-|the distance of one of the stars, our Sun 
tached ends, and keeping the two strings joined | would appear the size which that star does, 
in the hand and preserving them of equal | the interesting and most important conclu- 
Jength, walk back farther and farther, then | sion irresistibly follows that that star which 
the angle made by the strings at the hand | thus appears as our Sun would do at that dis- 
will become less and less. When the strings | tance, must be a Sun such as curs is. Every 
have lengthened to the distance of a mile, the | star we see in the Heavens, as also many 
angle would seem very small, and the lines | more which we cannot see, is to be regarded 
appear parallel; but, when lengthened to | as a Sun, and the centre of a system of worlds, 
forty miles, such is the delicacy of our pres- | —the abodes of intelligent beings, destined to 
ent astronomical instruments, their angle of | an eternity of bliss! How sublime and sug- 
divergency at the hand can still be measured, | gestive! Well did the Psalmist exclaim; 
and it is larger than the angle subtended by |‘“* When I consider Thy Heavens, the work 
the whole diameter of the Earth’s orbit, (190 | of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
millions of miles.) at the distance of the near- | Thou hast ordained, what is man, that thou 
est fixed star ! art mindful of him? or the son of man, that 
Resort therefore was had to observations | Thou visitest him? [Yet] Thou hast made 
on double stars, like those on Venus and the | him a little lowex than the angels, and crowned. 
Sun in a transit for obtaining the distance of | him with glory and honor. Thou madest him 
the Sun, to obtain the distance of the stars, | to have dominion over the works of Thy hands. 
und Maedler and others directed their obser- | Oh Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
vations particularly to the star designated as | name in all the earth!” Psalm viii. 
61 Cygni, that is No. 61 in the constella- en 
tion of the Swan, and, with much labor, de- 
termined its distance. This is ascertained to 
be so great that it would require light, with 
the velocity that has been stated of two hun- 
dred thousand miles in a second of time, to 
travel for fen /ong years after it left that star, | to meet together for religious worship, I want 
before it would arrive at our Earth! the fact to be known. Beinga great distance 
Now, a very interesting inference is im- | from any established Meeting of Friends, and 
mediately deducible from this fact. In| not feeling easy to attend the meetings of 
No. 3 of these communications it was stated | other societies, which some of them had tried, 
that Neptune is thirty times as far from | after much serious thought a proposition was 
the Sun as our Earth is, and as bodies di- | made and united with, to meet together after 
minish in apparent size in proportion to their | the manner in which they had been educated, 
distance from the observer, to a person at| which they commenced doing in Seventh 
Neptune, the Sun would appear only one nine | month last. They generally have the com- 
hundredth part of the size it does to us; very | pany of several friendly people who are not 
small. But light travels from Neptune to| members, and have at different times been 
the Earth in four hours, while from the | visited by Friends travelling in Truth’s service 
nearest fixed star it is ten years in performing | who happened to be informed of the meet- 
the journey. Then, using the velocity of| ing. 
light as the measuring unit, the distance to} Williamsport isa new and growing city, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEETING AT WILLIAMSPORT. 
Feeling an interest in a few Friends at. 
Williamsport, Pa., who have recently been in- 
duced for their edification and peace of mjnd 
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Neptune is jour hours; that to the nearest star | through which there is a large amount of | 


ten years. At the distance to Neptune, four | travel, and some Friends may be glad to 
hours, it has just been shown, the Sun would | know that there isa Meeting of Friends there 
be diminished in apparent size to one nine | Itisforthe sakeof such thatthis notice is given 
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PRCHE we! 


It is held on First- day mornings at dheven 
o'clock, at the house of Aaron and Joanna 
Shiffler, at the lgwer end of the town—that is, 
down the river from the depot about two 
miles. The Montour hack, which leaves the 
depot every time the cars come in, passes by 
the house. 

Our Half Year’s Meeting, (Fishing Creek), 
held last week, we felt was a favored season. 
We had the company of many Friends from 
other meetings, and gospel truths were largely 
expressed. The interest increased to the last, 
when we had a solemn parting. 

6th mo. 27th, 1869. 


— —-~0h 


J.G. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE—Course of Study, 
Discipline, ete. An Address delivered by 
‘Epwarp H. Maaitn, before Friends’ 
Social Lyceum, in Swarthmore College | | 


Building, Sixth month 18th, 1869. 


In attempting to lay out a course of study 
for an entirely new institution like Swarth- 
more, which shall unite 
old and long-tried systems with whatever has 
heen proved to be excellent and desirable in 
the newer modern methods, fitly combining the 
wisdom of the past with the ever-advancing 
theories of the. present, we are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the work be- 
fore us, in view of the lasting dnfluence which 
it is likely to exert upon generations yet un- 
born. For six years this institution has been 
growing, in the outward ; time and labor, 
energy and money have been freely but most 
wisely spent, and now that this preparatory 
work is so nearly accomplished, all minds are 
naturally turning their attention toward the 
organization of the College for which this 
great preparation has been made. The im- 
portance of right first steps is proverbial, and 
no one of us can now estimate the influence 
for good or for evil which those who are en- 
trusted with the early organization of the 
college may, ip its infancy, impress upon it. 
Surely none but prayerful hands should be 
placed upon such a work. That cardinal 


principle of Friends, to wait for the moving of 


the Spirit, to engage in no enterprise until we 
are sure that it is a work to be done, and that 
we are called to do it, had never more signifi- 
cance than here. 

The complete organization of the College 
must, like the construction of the building, 
be a work of time. We cannot hope, at first, 
to do more than determine its general outline, 
and give it the right direction. We shall 
doubtless learn much by the experience of 
others, but in an enterprise like the present, 
the very first of the kind attempted among 
Friends on this continent, we must draw 


all the advantages of 
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largely. ew our most : valanhle and: av ailable 
knowledge upon our own experience. Our 
aim must be high, tor we shall surely not rise 
above it; and if we fall below it,ours will be 
but the common lot of human effort. 

I propose to speak briefly of the general 
course of study at Swarthmore, the requisite 
qualifications for entering upon it, its dura- 
tion, and general effect upon the minds of 
those young persons who pass through it. 
The minor details of the organization, and the 
practical application of our general principles 
to the daily work of the school-room, con- 
stitute the machinery, so to speak, by which 
our results are to be produced ; and as the 
proper adjustment of this machinery apper- 
tains to the Faculty of the College, who, being 
left free as to processes, are to be held rigidly 
responsible for results, physical, mental and 
moral, a consideration of these details neces- 

sarily lies byond my present scope. 

First, then,asto the requisites for admission 
to the preparatory department of the College, 
it ix believed that no child of ordinary intelli- 
gence who has reached the age of 12 years 
but wiil be capable of entering profitably 
upon our preliminary course, and hence no 
examination for admission will be required, 
und no standard of scholarship set up. The 
time may come when we shall be in a con- 
dition to set up an absolute standard, and 
deem it advisable to do so, but at present it 
would be neither necessary nor desirable. 
The age of 12 years has been adopted as the 
earliest period at which parents would gener- 
ally be willing to entrust their children to the 
influences of a large school, and deprive them, 
for the time being, of the guarded influence of 
the home circle. My own decided impression 
is that it would be better for children to enter 
upon our course at an earlier rather than at 
alater age; and as it becomes more and more 
generally understood that Swarthmore may 
be considered as another home, that it has a 
father, deeply concerned for the highest wel- 
fare of all the children, in the person of the 
President, and a mother, with her warm 
sympathy and most gentle and refining in- 
fluence, in the person of the Matron, parents 
will no longer feel that they are incurring any 
risk in sending their children from under their 
immediate influence even at an earlier age. 
They will be the more inclined to this course 
on learning that the most ample provisions 
are made for their children’s health and com- 
fort; thattheir studies, made cheerful and at- 
tractive by intelligent ‘and sympathetic teach- 
ers, are properly alternated with agreeable 
and healthful exercises; that a wise and care- 
ful moral supervision is constantly exercised 
over them in their hours of recreation as well 
as those of study; in short, that their three-fold 
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natures are harmoniously and symmetrically 
developed. 

In our preparatory course, extending over 
a period of three years, especial attention will 
be paid to the essential branches which con- 
stitute a good ordinary English education; 
for although it is the especial object of this 
course to prepare for the collegiate course to 
follow, all experience in similar institutions 
teaches that a large per centage of the pupils 
will never get beyond it. The wants of this 
large class cannot properly be ignored, while 
at the same time we must exercise a jealous 
care lest, in providing for these to the detri- 
ment of those who will avail themselves of the 
full course of study, we permit our College 
to degenerate into a mere ordinary or high 
school. This is the danger against which 
Friends cannot be too early forewarned. I 
clearly foresee, to-day, that unceasing vigi- 
lance alone on the part of those who control 
the present and shape the future of this insti- 
tution, will save it from such a fate, and make 
it what its early founders designed, a College, 
in its curriculum and in tie facilities afforded 
for imparting the highest branches of knowl- 
edge, second to none in the land. I see al- 
ready a tendency, not at all unnatural, to 
compare it with Westtown School, and the 
various private boarding schools throughout 
the country. Far be it from me to be guilty 
of the ingratitude of saying aught against the 
excellent school at Westtown, where two of 
the happiest years of my life were spent, now 
unfortunately restricted to the members of a 
portion of the Society of Friends ; but ours is 
a school upon an entirely different plan ; and 
we must never rest satisfied until it claims an 
honorable place in the rank of the colleges of 
the highest grade, more practical, it is true, 
and more in harmony with the progressive 
spirit of the age, it is hoped, than they, but 
affording a culture no less thorough and com- 
prehensive. An objector recently stated that 
after putting more than $200,000 into this 
building, and the apparatus necessary for 
opening a school, we should not be able to 
accommodate more than a small fraction of 
the children, even of the Society of Friends. 
That objection tells the whole story. Under 
what impression was it made? Clearly, that 
the ultimate end and design of the institution 
was to educate children of all grades of ac- 
quirement, from the rudiments upward, gradu- 
ating, it may be, a very select few of the best 
scholars every year. Now let such objections 
be answered by the ‘statement that this isa 
College in fact as well asin name, built for 
fature generations as well as our own; that 100 
years hence this building, if no unfortunate 
accident intervene (against which it is most 
amply provided), will be as substantial and 


to go forward in 





as well calculated to answer the great purpose 
of its erection as it is to-day ; that the scheme 
of introducing a preparatory school within 
these College walls is but transitional ; the 
first step in the ladder of progress, a means of 
preparing the children to benefit hy the facili- 
ties which the College will afford them, and 
preparing the minds of their parents as well 
this great educational 
movement in behalf of coming generations. 
I repeat, with emphasis, Swarthmore must not 
be allowed to crystallize into an ordinary 
high school, but it must ultimately (whether 
we of the present generation live to see it or 
not) be supplied with pupils well prepared in 
the rudimentary branches of knowledge by 
various academies and high schools through- 
out the country, which will serve as feeders to 
it; and it must itself stand out above them all, 
the crowning glory of our educational system, 


a shining goal, raising the standard of all 


the lower schools, bidding them come up 
higher. Thus shall its indirect influence be 
felt by thousands who never enter its walls. 
Swarthmore must come to this, or utterly fail 
of its high intent. 

Object teaching and the study of things, 
rather than of words destitute of interest be. 
cause imperfectly understood, and the various 
modern appliances for making study pleasant 
and attractive, will receive especial attention 
in the younger glasses ; and indeed throughout 
the entire course of study, collegiate and pre- 
paratory, it will ever be the aim of the 
Faculty to impart sound knowledge, and con- 
tribute to mental and moral growth, rather 
than to make a vain show of a given number 
of pages or volumes mastered. While we do 
not profess to be converts to the theory that 
teaching should be done without books, we 
are nevertheless most firmly convinced that 
books may be made a hindrance where they 
should bea help, and that very often they 
are the letter which killeth in the hands of 
teachers destitute of that spirit which maketh 
alive. ‘Swarthmore hasa right to the services 
of teachers of a different class. Those who 
enter upon duty here must be fully alive to 
the weighty responsibilities which they as- 
sume, full of love for the special work which 
they undertake to do, enthusiasts in it, and 
capable of inspiring their own enthusiasm in 
the minds of the young persons committed to 
their charge. Those who have liberally con- 
tributed of their means to the establishment 
of this institution, and of their time, and 
thought, and best energies to the wisest and 
most economical application of the means 
thus contributed, have a right to demand that 
the institution shall offer to their children 
educational facilities second to none which 
the country affords. Those who enlist in the 
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work of satisfying this demand may be sure 
that it is no place for sitting down and 
folding idle hands. They must be willing, 
setting aside other interests and duties, to put 
the best part of their lives into the great work. 
Then only can they hope to see the ripe fruit 
of their labors and their sacrifices, but if they 
are faithful to the end the reward will be 
great. 

Admitted at the age of 12, the pupil may 
either enter at once upon a carefully prepared 
course of study, preparatory to our collegiate 
course, graduating at the end of seven years, 
three being set apart for the preparatory 
studies, and four for the College course; or, 
where there is no intention to graduate, a 
partial course may be pursued during one or 
more terms, such studies being selected as 
may meet the approbation of the Faculty. 

With reference to our full course of study, 
this is neither the time nor the place to enter 
into detail; suffice it to say that we endeavor 
to avoid a course too exclusively either 
theoretical or practical ; believing that in this 
as in other things the truth is found in the 
golden mean between the two extremes; or 
rather, we endeavor so to direct the young 
mind in its eager search after knowledge, 
(for the truest teaching is not imparting 
knowledge so much as enabling the mind to 
obtain it for itself), that the various subjects 
of inquiry are developed in their natural 
order, and theory and practice go hand in 
hand. One-half the controversy which exists 
in the educational world to-day, as to methods 
of instruction, and the relative importance of 
the various departments of human knowledge, 
arises from an unfortunate tendency to pre- 
pare exclusively for the special work to 
which the life is to be devoted, thus narrow- 


ing and cramping the mind for the sake of 


an abnormal development in a single direc- 
tion, training to their very utmost capacity 
one set of faculties at the expense of others 
equally important. We cannot, it is true, too 
highlv estimate the value of special training, 
and of almost exclusive attention to particu- 
lar departments, to ensure the highest degree 
of success, and to enable us to do our part 
toward the increase of the sum of human 
knowledge ; but unless we wish to become 
mere machines of very perfect construction, 
adapted only to a single end, let this special 
training be preceded by a generous and 
liberal culture, conducive to a harmonious 
and symmetrical development of the various 
faculties of the mind. 

The pupils of the “out of course ” depart- 
ment, consisting of such as cannot, for any 
cause, avail themselves of the full benefits 
which the College is intended to confer, will re- 
cite in such of the various regular classes as they 





may be qualified toenter; and although they 
must lose the benefit of the regular and con- 
secutive course of studies, which we deem best 
fitted to prepare them for future usefulness, 
we yet hope to present to all such, facilities 
far superior to those which they would enjoy 
in our ordinary private boarding schools; and 
if at any time after entering the institution, 
through the influence of their instructors and 
the esprit du corps creating a new atmosphere 
around them, they should, with the approba- 
tion of their parents or guardians, change 
their plans, and decide to take our full course 
of study, the services of the Faculty would al- 
ways be cheerfully given to enable them, by 
extra exertion, to prepare themselves for ad- 
mission to the regular classes in full standing. 
We trust that as the institution makes its in- 
fluence more and more widely felt among 
Friends, the value of our full course will be 
more and more generally recognized, and 
that the number of those who enter for a short 
and imperfect course will steadily diminish. 
Nor will the great privileges which Swarth- 
more affords be confined to the children of 
the wealthy and those in comfortable cireum- 
stances. ‘We have every rgason to believe 
that, if the institution meets the expectations 
of its founders, ample endowments will, in 
time, be made, to enable us to educate a large 
number of pupils free of all present expense, 
receiving from them loan notes without in- 
terest, to be repaid, when they shall be able 
to do so, in after life. Those who will avail 
themselves of this privilege will be likely to 
be a thorough, practical, self-dependent class 
of young men and women to whom the ad- 
vantages of Swarthmore will be especially 
valuable. Each $5000 left as a permanent 
endowment would maintain forever one pupil 
in the College, free of all expense, even should 
the loan notes never be repaid, and we should 
have but little faith in the moral training of 
Swarthmore if we did not believe that they 
always would be, to the uttermost farthing, 
whenever the circumstances of the recipient 
would allow it. 

Of what avail will it be for parents to 
make the sacrifice which they must to give 
their children a complete course of instruc- 
tion at Swarthmore. The merchant will tell 
you that his son would be absent from home 
during some of the most valuable years of 
his life, when he might be acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the details of business, which would 
lay the foundation of an independent for- 
tune; the farmer will say that his boys would 
return to the paternal hearth with ideas 
quite different from those which their fathers 
entertained, and totally unfitted for the ar- 
duous and now distasteful labors of the farm; 
the mechanic is confident that his son woud 
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return to him quite disqualified for earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, and ready 
to take up with any means which may offer 
of making a living without laboring with his 
hands; and the wives of these various classes 
will tell you, our daughters would return to 
us with their heads filled with other views 
than those which their mothers entertained 
before them; accomplished linguists and 
chemists and mathematicians it may be, 
familiar with history, the laws of nations and 
the theory of government, but totally incapa- 
ble of ordering the homely affairs of the 
household with which every wife and mother 
should be familiar. Now those who raise 
these objections are honest and thoughtful 
men and women, who speak thus not in a 
fault-finding spirit, but because they are 
looking forward to what they conceive to be 
the highest good for their children, and their 
objections cannot be lightly set aside as un- 
worthy, but must be met by plain and can- 
did answers. What, then, is the aim of our 
existence here? Is it to hoard up wealth? 
Is it not rather for the development of the 
noblest faculties of our being to their utmost 
capacity, thereby fitting ourselves to do all 
the good possible to our fellow-men? What 
matters it whether we follow the particular 
business which our fathers followed or not? 
The merchant’s, farmer’s or mechanic’s son 
may become a professional man if his tastes 
and inclinations prompt in that direction. If 
properly taught, he will always respect the busi- 
ness or occupation of his father, and, honoring 
the nobility of labor, will be ready to engage 
in it himself should circumstances require it ; 
while, to whatever pursuit he may be called, 
the knowledge with which his mind is stored 
will be a source of life-long pleasure and 
satisfaction ; and the young women, qualified 
by their thorough intellectual training for 
whatever vocations the increased facilities for 
the occupation of women may open before 
them, will be ready to take their places by 
the side of men as their equal and respected 
co-workers and counsellors. To all parents 
we would say, whatever else you give your 
children, do not fail to offer them all the 
educational advantages which your circum- 
stances will permit. Never give them the 
bitter occasion to regret golden opportunities 
for knowledge, lost after it is too late to re- 
trieve the error. For what do you toil 
early and late but to secure a competence 
for your children, and yet it were far bet- 
ter to leave them with a thorough edu- 
cation to begin the world for themselves, 
than loaded with wealth without that refining 
culture which liberal studies give. Do you 
seek your children’s truest happiness in this 
world; would you make them the most useful 
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members of society and a blessing to the age 
in which they live ; do you even value wealth 
and position for them in mature age—a 
lower but not an unworthy motive; in each 
and every case I would, say educate them 
thoroughly, even at the expense of all your 
worldly possessions if need be; and if more is 
needed, we hope that you may look to the en- 
dowment fund as a long and generous loan to 
do the rest. True happiness, the highest de- 
gree of usefulness, an honorable competence 
and an influential position among their fel- 
lows, will all be more certainly secured to 
them by these means than by any other, and 
you will find education (not merely the rudi- 
mentary and all-essential knowledge of the 
ordinary schools, but the highest and _ best 
education which colleges can give,) a more 
permanent investment than real estate, and 
more profitable than Government securities or 
first mortgage bonds of the Pacific Railroad. 

The discipline of Swarthmore will be that 
of influence rather than of authority. Other 
things being equal, we recognize the principle 
that a school, like a nation or a family, is al- 
ways best governed when it is governed least. 
Temporary repression to check immediate 
wrong-doing may sometimes be essential in 
any form of government, but he who imagines 
that any such megns are actively reforma- 
tory, or indeed, of themselves, of any perma- 
nent value, is self-deceived, and no one who 
relies upon them as a means of discipline 
should be entrusted with the mismanagement 
of youth. The only really effectual means of 


| governing young persons is by efficient moral 


training, instructing them how to govern 
themselves, and encouraging and _ trusting 
them to do it. The habitual resort to any 
forcible means to repress wrong-doing, or to 
an odious system of espionage to prevent it, are 
equally at variance with all sound views of 
government, and always weaken rather than 
strengthen the power of self-control of those 
over whom they are exercised. Trust young 
people; be not suspicious of them, and they 
will prove, as a rule, that they are not un- 
worthy of your confidence. The rare cases 
of abuse of confidence must be firmly met as 
they arise, and treated with great care, hav- 
ing in view first of all the restoration of the 
offender, and second, the general good of the 
school. I am aware that this is an inversion 
of the doctrine as very often stated, but it is 
the truly Christian order; and no teacher has 
aright in such a case to apply the doctrine 
of “the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
nor to make one of his pupils suffer a penalty 
for the benefit of his classmates, however 
flagrant the offence may have been; indeed 
it usually happens that the very course best 
caleulated for the restoration of the offender 
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is, for that very reason, best adapted to ex- 


.ercise a salutary influence upon the rest of 


the school. Pupils who are taught to govern 
themselves in the absence of the teacher are 
incomparably better trained and disciplined 
than the faithful eye-servants of the rigid 
master, who, in the presence of their teacher, 
are models of obedience and docility. When 
I speak of force as contrasted with moral 
means, it will be understood that I include 
all those petty subterfuges to which teachers 
sometimes resort, and which are, in reality, in | 
view of their effect upon the mind of the 
pupil, much more objectionable than the di- 
rect and straightforward application of cor- 
poral punishment as inflicted by a master of 
the old regime. Every idea of antagonism 
between teacher and pupil must be banished 
from the school-room, and a feeling of confi- 
dence must take its place, if we would exer- 
cise a healthful influence over the minds of 
the young, and be most successful in impart- 
ing knowledge. No true teacher will fail, 
when he finds the discipline of his class un- | 
usually difficult, to subject himself to the | 
strictest self-examination, and he very often 
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has made them the objects of special pro- 
fessional training and study, and has devoted 
his life to the work. 


——___- nee - - -— 


He who does a bad deed, says more strong- 
ly than words can utter, “I cast away a 
portion of future good; I resolve on future 
pain.” 


25 oIou Os 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy account of —— and has been 
very encouraging. I hope they will be 
preserved in innocence and keep near their 
friends, but, above all, may their dependence 
beon the One Eternal Power. I think there 
is an increasing interest in best things in the 
minds of many among the dear youth in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, and I hope there will 
yet be those raised up who will not shun the 
cross, nor be ashamed to acknowledge they 
are on the “ Lord’s side,” and who will be 


finds that the true origin of the difficulty lies 
in his own physical or moral condition. He 
promptly applies the proper remedy, and the 
clogged and retarded machinery of the school 
goes on as smoothly and harmoniously as|tend our late Yearly Meeting, and mingle 
ever. How different the result if his own | with my friends in its different engagements 
self-love had prompted him to place the | and concerns; but my Heavenly Father gave 
blame upon his pupils instead of where it | me another cup to partake of, and I was able 
rightfully belonged. An intelligent teacher | to feel resigned. I have been comforted with 
who does not fail in self-government can rare- | the accounts I have received from those who 
ly fail in the government of a school. were with you, and I cannot believe we are, 
As in the case of the arrangement of the | or will be, a forsaken people. The same 
details of the course of study already referred | power and influence that brought Friends 
to, so with regard to the practical application | into silent waiting, and inward spiritual 
of general principles to the details of school | worship, is as able now as ever to bring forth 
and college discipline, the Faculty must as-| “sons from afar, and daughters from the 
sume the responsibility, being left free as to | very ends of the Earth,” and introduce them 
processes, and held rigidly responsible for re-| into this beautiful order. I have often 
sults. You employ a physician and judge of | thought when attending our large meetings, 
his work by the general results which he pro- where there is so much said—How apt we 
duces, condemning or approving according to | are to think the work is not complete unless 
his failures or suecesses; but with the com-| we have a hand in it, and I believe that a 
pounding and portioning out the medicines, | benefit would result from having in our busi- 
prescribing the diet of the patient and his | ness sessions more opportunities of silent 
general management as to the details of the | meditation. I want us to bear more practi- 
sick-room, the non-professional employer does | cally than we often do, a testimony to the 
not presume to interfere ; so, if teaching is to | efficacy of secret spiritual travail. How 
be regarded as a profession, as it must be if | much is contained in the Scripture injunction, 
the highest and best results are to be reached | “ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house 
by those who engage in this arduous and | of God, and be more ready to hear than to 
most responsible duty, the non-professional | offer the sacrifice of fools.” 
employer, who understands the importance of | 
the noble profession which is to exercise a life-| The many sudden removals we have re- 
long influence upon his children, will look | cently witnessed, are indeed calculated to 
carefully to results, leaving the processes by | awaken us to seriousness and to create fervent 
which those results are obtained to him who | desires after an inheritance in a better coun- 


willing to speak the Word when He com- 
mands, and keep silent when they have not 
anything to say. 

I felt the privation of being unable to at- 
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try where there is neither vicissitude nor 
sorrow. Notwithstanding appearances are 
unfavorable on a view of the great mass, yet 
were all selected out of all nations and under 
various names, who are daily cherishing these 
desires, and pressing with earnestness and 
sincerity of heart “toward the mark for the 
prize,” perhaps the beholder would gaze on 
the number with astonishment, not having 
enough considered that thousands in the 
Lamb’s: army sustain the warfare in _retire- 
ment, expressing little, because they think 
lowly of their attainments. 

The world seems teeming with 
troubles of various kinds, which, let us hope, 
may haye the effect to set our affections upon 
a better. Let us have a care, too, not to add 
to the gloomy catalogue those of our own 
making. In proportion to our care herein, 
access will, I assuredly believe, be mercifully 
granted to the only source of consolation 
which can never be exhausted. 





“‘ How great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
T am really grieved that anything should 
have occurred to separate in feeling, even for 
a moment, those who have always been very 
friends. This has happened through un- 
watchfulness, and I doubt not there has been 
fault on both sides. The wound can be healed 
by a little condescension and discretion, and 
Iam not without a hope that it will, (and 
that speedily); yet the bare retrospect or re- 
membrance of it may seem like a scar. Let 
us all profit by it, and increase in vigilance 
to the end of our days. 

I know not how it may be with others, but 
with regard to myself, I know that in propor- 
tion to my entertaining toward any one, 
hardness, shyness, or any sort of leaven in- 
consistent with the Christian character, in 
that proportion is my communication with 
the source of Divine good obstructed. 
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FRrIENDs IN Remote SiruatTions.—Amid 
the discouragement arising from the luke- 
warmness and neglect of many as regards 
keeping up with life and interest their small 
meetings, it is cheering to be informed, from 
time to time, of an awakening to the import- 
ance of this duty. To meet at stated times in 
company with those whose religious faith is 
like our own, in order that the spiritual life 
may be animated and the ties which bind us to 
each other strengthened, is surely a privilege 
as well asaduty. It is not unusual for in- 





dividuals to prize this privilege the more 
when they are deprived of it, and we hope 
the example of the Williamsport Friends (a 
notice of whose meeting will be found in an- 
other column), may strengthen others who 
reside in places remote from any Meeting,of 
Friends, to meet together, if but the two or 
the three, and wa‘t for the Divine blessing. 
Even should the first experiences of such meet- 
ings be dryness and nothingness this should 
not discourage. The blessed Jesus uttered a 
parable for the encouragement of perseverance, 
the import of which is, that if the “ Unjust 
Judge,” “who feared not God neither re- 
garded man,” was moved by the importunity of 
a poor widow to grant her request, how much 
more will our Heavenly Father satisfy the 
sincere desires of His children, if in patience 
and simple dependence they wait His ap- 
pointed time. 


These small gatherings, where individuals 
come together from a common feeling of want, 
seem to fulfil the conditions to which a bless- 
ing is annexed, better than large gatherings 
where there is much vocal ministry. There 
has long been a feeling among the younger 
class amongst us that our religious meetings, 
as now constituted, leave unsupplied a very 
important want, to wit: that close religious 
intercourse which ought to exist between the 
old and the young, the experienced and the 
inexperienced, which intercourse is only 
possible in small companies. They feel that 
our large mixed meetings, our ministers gal- 
leries and long sermons divide the assembly 
too much into speakers and listeners; and 
thus people go to meeting to hear this or the 
other minister, according as preference dictates, 
rather than to seek at the one fountain fora 
common blessing. No immediate change in the 
organization of our meetings, even if such 
could be made, would supply the want al- 
luded to. Individual faithfulness alone can 
give tenable ground in religious progress. If 
our dear young Friends, who sincerely feel the 
want of strengthening religious intercourse, 
would not attempt too hastily to supply it by 
joining other religious societies where more of 
it appears to prevail, they might find ina 
state of waiting and quietness, not only a deep- 
ening and strengthening of their own spirit- 
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ual life, but also a way opened by which they 


would be instrumental in helping their own 
Society to advance. 


ae 
DIED. 

ANDREWS.—At his residence in Philadelphia, 
on the 13th ult., Joseph B. Andrews, in the 67th 
year of his age. 

RICH.—On the 30th of Sixth month, 1869, Esther 
L., daughter of John G. and the late Lydia Rich, in 
the 35th year of her age; a member of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, 
Columbia Co., Pa. 

HOAG.—At her residence Rensselaerville, Al- 
bany Co., N. Y., on the 27th of Sixth month, 1869, 
Catherine F. Hoag, widow of the late Henry Hoag, 
in the 86th year of her age; member of Rensselaer- 
ville Monthly Meeting. 


————_-—~0--_____ 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


7th mo. 11th, Buffalo, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
* 36th, Bethpage, L.I., 11 A.M. 
ze eS | hae Jerusalem, *‘ 33 P.M. 
neo ee Schuylkill, Pa., so 
Ne SS Galen, N.Y, o-* 


a OR 
FIRST: DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Quarterly Meeting of ‘*The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’’ 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Salem, N.J., 
on Seventh-day, Seventh month 17th, at 11 A-M. 
All schools within its limits are desired to send re- 
ports and appoint delegates. Business of general 
interest will be’ transacted, and the different meth- 
ods of conducting infant and other classes consid- 
ered. All who feel an interest are invited to attend 
and participate. Friends of Salem have kindly 
extended an invitation to those who attend to re- 
main over First-day, thus giving more time for the 
meetings of the Association, and also express the 
hope that there will be a full attendance. 

The Steamer ‘‘ Reybold”’ leaves Arch St. wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 23 P.M., Sixth day afternoon, and 
Salem on Second-day, at 7A.M. West Jersey R.R. 
from foot of Market St. at 8 A.M. and 3} P.M. ; re- 
turn at 6.45 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
evening at 8 o’clock, at Salem. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR, a 
Emma Worret, \ Clerks. 


—— ers 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
GENESSEE YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened at the usual time on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, Sixth month 12th, 1869, and. Friends 
were favored with a solid season of reverent 
waiting, during which living testimonies were 
borne to the all-sufficiency of that Power 
which the Psalmist declared to be the dwell- 
ing place of the righteous throughout all gen- 
erations. While vacant seats, occasioned by 
the departure of dear Friends since last meet- 
ing together, was a cause of solemn reflection, 
others toming in to. fill their places was a 
source of much comfort. ‘The usual business 


coming before this department of Society was 
transacted in much harmony and love, under 
which the meeting closed. On First-day, a 
large concourse of people, particularly the 
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youth, attended the public meeting, in which 
several lively testimonies flowed forth from 
deeply-concertied minds, greatly to the com- 
fort of the assembled multitude, and particu- 
larly the weary and heavy laden. Those 
meetings seem to be greatly appreciated by 
the people of the neighborhood and the sur- 
rounding districts. 

On Second-day morning, the Yearly Meet- 
ing for discipline assembled. A very precious 
solemnity was felt to cover fhe assembly, 
under which the Clerk opened the meeting, 
‘alled the representatives, and read the re- 
ports from the subordinate branches. Epistles 
from all the Yearly Meetings in correspond- 
ence with this were read, furnishing evidence 
of a lively interest in each other’s welfare. 
A committee was appointed to essay replies ; 
also several other committees on various sub- 


jects claimed attention. 


On Third-day, the state of the Society, as 
brought up in the reports in answers to the 
queries, was feelingly entered into, calling 
forth much salutary advice and counsel. 
The report of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, together with the Joint Committee’s re- 
port from some of the other Yearly Meetings 
on this deeply interesting subject, was read, 
(with open shutters) to both men and women's 
meeting, producing a sensation of joy, coupled 
with fear. The committee was reappointed 
and encouraged to labor in the concern with 
those of other Yearly Meetings. ; 

On Fourth-day morning, meetings for wor- 
ship, were held in the three meeting houses 
near by, much to edification. 

On Fifth-day, a report from the Committee 
on the establishment of a Yearly Meeting 
School was read; and although way did not 
open to recommend the establishment of such 
a school, Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
were encouraged to labor therein in their re- 
spective neighborhoods, and not suffer this 
subject of such vital importance to be lost. 
A proposition was received from women's 
meeting for the reéstablishment of the First- 
day afternoon meeting for worship, (which 
had, for several years, been discontinued, ) 
at the time and place of holding this Yearly 
Meeting, which was united with. The 
reports of different committees, as also at 
minute embracing some of the exercises of 
this meeting, with one general epistle to other 
Yearly Meetings, were read, and separately 
considered. After which the Clerk read the 
closing minute, followed by a very solemn 
pause, under which the meeting closed with 
feelings of thank fulness. W. H. 

scinctenentileiliainiinnivnts 

Many of the waves of trouble, like those of 
the ocean, will, if we await them calmly, 
break at our feet and disappear. 
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FRIENDS’ 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

The Extracts from the Minutes of the above 
Yearly Meeting (Men’s) have just been re- 
ceived. As they have probably been widely 
circulated, it seems scarcely necessary at this 
late period to give very copious extracts. 


The following report was received from the 
joint Committee appointed last year, to visit 
our subordinate Meetings, for their strength 
and encouragement, to wit: 

To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee appointed to visit the Suh- 
ordinate Meetings, 

Report, That nearly all the Meetings com- 
prised within the limits of the Yearly Meet- 
ing have been visited by some of the Com- 
mittee. And although in many places, from 
various causes, the Meetings have become 
very small, there has been evidence furnished 
that there still exists a living seed, that has 
been refreshed and encouraged by the labors 
of this Committee, as well as that of last year. 
We are not without hope that the interest and 
care of this Meeting, in the appointment of 
these Committees, will result in awakening a 
greater regard for the maintenance of our Re- 
ligious Society, and the highly inportant tes- 
timonies given it to bear. 

While we are deeply sensible that the alone 
means of preservation, for individuals or or- 
ganizations, is “the Grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation,” yet we feel to encourage 
the acquisition of the knowledge of the His- 
tory of this People, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the provisions of good order, 
established for its government. 

We also desire that the energies of the 
young and the vigor of more advanced age, 
may find proper exercise within our Zion, 
under the sanctifying power of Wisdom from 
above. For, as said the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, “there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are differences of 
administrations, but the same Lord. And 
there are diversities of operations; but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all.” 

In concluding our labor of love, we have | 
been made to feel that the servant faileth not 
of his reward. And the desire has been raised, | 
that the work, which has been begun (we 
trust under Divine direction) may continue 
to have a place in the minds of Friends, ex- 
ercised for the advancement of the cause of | 
Truth. , | 

A The report of the labors of the Committee | 
was satisfactory; and this Meeting sympa- 
thized in the hope expressed that their labors 
had been and would be productive of good. 
And although the Committee was released 
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cerned Friends were feelingly exhorted to in. 

dividual faithfulness, to the pointings of duty 

in carrying out this important concern. 

A Committee of men and women Friends 
was appointed “on the Indian Concern.” 

This Committee isto report annually to 
the Yearly Meeting a statement of its pro- 
ceedings. 

The proposition from the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, that this Committee be authorized to 
draw on the Treasurer of the Yearly Meet- 
ing for an amount not exceeding Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($500,) to defray any expenses 
that they may incur in carrying out the be- 
novolent intentions of the Meeting, was united 
with, and the Treasurer was authorized to pay 
the Committee’s drafts to an amount not ex- 
ceeding that sum. 

In appointing the Committee to engage in 
this important service, a deep feeling pre- 
vailed of the responsibility which rested on 
our Society in the acceptance of this impor- 
tant trust, so generously reposed in us by the 
Government .of our Country; and desires 
were raised that the Committee, in all their 
movements, may seek for that Wisdom which 
alone can enable them to carry it out, to the 
benefit of the injured subjects that are meas- 
urably entrusted to our care, and to the honor 
of Truth; and thereby also to show that the 
confideuce reposed in us has not been mis- 
placed. 

A proposition was made, that the reports 
that have been sent up from our subordinate 
Meetings, in regard to our members accept- 
ing offices of profit and honor in the Govern- 
ment, be hereafter discontinued. On con- 
sideration, the proposition was united with, 
and our subordinate Meetings were authorized 
to discontinue such reports in future. 

The following Minute, embracing some of 
the exercises of the Meeting, to be sent down 
toour subordinate Meetings and absent mem- 
bers, is herewith appended : 

“Through the condescending goodness of 
our Heavenly Father, we have been permit- 
ted to meet again in this, our Annual Assem- 
bly, and enabled to transact the affairs of So- 
ciety in much harmony and brotherly love, 
and in this feeling our dear absent Brethren 
have been affectionately remembered, with 
fervent desires that they may be found faith- 
ful in the support cf those important princi- 
ples and testimonies bequeathed to us by our 
worthy predecessors in the Truth: amongst 
which stands pre-eminent that God is the 
teacher of His people Himself; and> this is 
confirmed by the Apostle, who in writing to 
his brethren said, ‘ ye need not that any man 
| teach you, but as the anointing teacheth you 
| all things, which is truth and no lie.’ 









from further service az a Committee, yet con- 





The non-attendance of meetings for worship 
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as exhibited in the accounts from our subor- 
dinate meetings, has been the occasion of 
much exercise; and a renewed concern was 
felt, that this affecting weakness might not 
be a cause of discouragement to the livingly 
concerned members, but rather that it may 
tend to stimulate them in a continuance of 
this most excellent practice, which we feel to 
be not only a duty but a precious privilege 
also. Then will the hands of all who are 
rightly concerned be strengthened to persuade 
and admonish, in the spirit of love, those who 
give occasion for concern, and come not up 
with us to these our ‘ solemn feasts.’ Although 
we must acknowledge that a living Gospel 
Ministry is a great blessing to the church, yet 
Jet us when assembled in our respective meet- 
ings for social religious worship be not anxi- 
ous regarding vocal ministry, but endeavor 
to have our minds centered upon the blessed 
Head of the Church, who has promised, that 
whether there be few or many, if gathered in 
His name, He will bein their midst. A feel- 
ing caution was expressed to those diligent in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, that 
the example of these may be such as to give 
no occasion of stumbling to the lukewarm 
and indifferent. For, as said the Divine Mas- 
ter: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles ?” 

When we love the Lord with all our heart, 
mind, might, and strength, as the first com- 
mandment enjoins, we shall witness a quaii- 
fication to fulfil the second injunction, to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. ‘ By this,’ said 
our Great Pattern, ‘shall all men know ye 
are my disciples if ye have love one unto 
another.’ Then would the unity of the spirit, 
and the bond of peace be preserved. 

The value of the guarded training of our 
youth was impressively adverted to. And 
parents were most affectionatly addressed, to 
be very watchful how they yield a ready com- 
pliance to the natural pleadings of their off 
spring, to mingle in the vanities of a fading 
world. The bitter pang would be spared in 
after-consideration, when the solemn query 
shall be heard, ‘where are the Jambs I commit- 
ted to thy care in the wilderness ?” 

The consequences affecting our immortal 
interests by visiting places of diversion were 
pathetically dwelt upon. That brief hour of 
existence, which the longest life may repre- 
sent, is far too transient to be imperiled by con- 
tact with those lusts, which war against the 
soul. 

A warning voice has been heard in behalf 
of our testimony against a mercenary priest- 
hood. 

The number of instances presented of mar- 


a 
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and discipline, by so many of our members, 
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riages performed by their assistance, has 
caused mourning to concerned minds. 

The: unnecessary use of spirituous liquors 
has received attention, and though measura- 
bly clear, we, were invited to continued watch- 
fulness in relation thereto. 

Our testimony against bearing arms and 
complying with military requisitions has 
given rise to lively exercise for its continued 
support. 

We are impressively desired to seek the 
spirit of meekness in our treatment of offend- 
ers, which would make their reclamation our 
primary object. ‘Though when such labor is 
ineffectual, we have the authority of the Di- 
vine Master, to issue our testimony of disunity. 
—-—0 + 


We have been furnished with a letter from 
our friend Samuel M. Janney, recently re- 
ceived by a friend of this city, from which we 
have made some extracts. We hope in a future 
number to give a particular account of the 
council with the Winnebagoes, to which his 


Eps. 








letter refers. 
THE INDIANS. 
Oman, Nes., 6th mo. 18th, 1869. 

We who are engaged in this work, appre- 
ciate the sympathy of Friends and feel very 
desirous that we may be able, with Divine as- 
sistance, so to shape our course as to give 
satisfaction. I fear that some will be looking 
for immediate results, or at least for a very 
decided improvement within the present year. 
Such persons should remember that it is a 
very long and tedious process to change the 
habits of a people, and introduce among 
savages the customs and ideas of civilization. 
We should remember how many centuries it 
took to civilize our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
and how easily some of the whites on our 
frontiers relapse into barbarism. 

I have visited only three of the agencies ; 
those for the Winnebagoes, the Omahas, and 
the Pawnees. With each of these tribes I 
held a council, and addressed them on sub- 
jects I thought pertained to their temporal 
‘welfare and their eternal interests. Their re- 
plies were respectful and satisfactory. They 
are evidently much pleased with the prospect 
of having Friends for their care-takers. They 
call the agent Father, the superintendent 
Grandfather, and the President of the United 
States Great Father, or Great-grandfather. 
Of these three tribes the Winnebagoes are, I 
suppose, the best informed, but the most de- 
moralized ; the Omahas the most orderly and 
virtuous, and the Pawness the most warlike. 
The last mentioned are less civilized than the 
others, but they have one redeeming charac- 
teristic, they do not drink ardent spirits, and 
will not allow it to be brought on their reser- 
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vation. The Omahas are a fine looking set 
of men ; tall and straight, with Roman noses 
and generally good countenances. I have 
not yet seen a handsome Indian woman. 

When [ arrived at the Winnebago reser- 
vation, there was assembled near the agency 
house a considerable number of Indians of 
both sexes, who had met to witness a “squaw’s 
game of ball.” We expressed our wish to 
see it, and went on to the house for dinner. 
After dinner we came back to the place 
where the Indians were, but the squaws had 
finished their game and some persons thought 
they were rather averse to our being witnesses 
of it. I was told it was somewhat of' a re- 
ligious ceremony, and was gotten up on ac- 
count of an Indian boy being killed unin- 
tentionally by one of his comrades. The 
parents of the deceased had received from the 
parents of the boy who killed him a present 
that was considered a sufficient atonement 
for the deed. 

It is said they always feast and sing on the 
occasion of a death in the family or band. 
The tribes are divided into bands, and each 
band is led by a chief. He receives for his 
band the goods or rations of food supplied by 
the United States Government. The chiefs 
are appointed by the Indian agents and may 
be deposed by them. 

The Winnebagoes have a code of laws pre- 
pared for them, I believe, by Col. H. B. Den- 
man, late superintendent. The code is brief 
and simple, and is printed in a pamphlet in 
English. The chiefs are the judges, and they 
have a police force of Indians paid -by the 
U. S. Government. I witnessed a trial of a 
woman accused of robbing a store at the 
agency. It was conducted with gravity and 
decorum ; the chiefs sitting in a row upon a 
bench in the open air, the interpreter near 
them, the criminal seated fronting them, the 
superintendent and agent with other white 
persons on benches, and a circle of Indians 
seated on the ground or lying down, some of 
them squaws with their papooses tied to a 
board. The accused confessed her guilt, and 
said no one was concerned in the robbery but 
herself, which was much doubted. The goods 
had nearly all been found and restored to 
their owners. 

There are fourteen chiefs, and nine are re- 
quired for a quorum “on the bench ;” but 
there were only seven present, and they had 
to defer judgment to another sitting. They 
have a jail, and I was asked whether she 
should be committed, but the police came 
forward and offered to take care of her and 
be responsible for her appearance at the next 
sitting of the court, which was agreed to. She 
has since been sentenced to twenty days im- 
prisonment, and is now in jail. Many Indians 


being present, notice was given that a council 
would be held the next morning, and 4% 
ended my first day among the Indians. 

To-morrow afternoon (Seventh-day) I ex. 
pect to go out sixteen miles to Fort Calhoun, 
where there is a settlement of some six or 
seven families who sympathize with Friends 
and wish to attend a meeting. I feel it right 
to appoint one for First-day next. 

There are Friends and friendly people here 
who would esteem it a privilege to attend a 
Friends’ meeting, and I expect to hold one at 
our house as soon as we get settled. 

I have engaged to rent a house which is 
now being built. It was begun /ast week, and 
is to be ready for us in three weeks from to- 
morrow—say 7th mo. 10th. It is to be two 
stories and have eight rooms; it is now so far 
advanced that the roof will probably be on 
it in three days. 

In travelling from one of the agencies I 
passed by a town called Blair, having some 
forty or fifty houses that were only two months 
old. The lots were sold at auction in the 3d 
month last. They area fast people here, and 
go with arush. The land is mostly prairie, 
some of it level, but much of it beautifully 
rolling, as rich as land can be, and covered 
with high waving grass and wild flowers. 
The Indian reservations are the most beauti- 
ful lands I have seen. S. M. J. 

A TRIP ACROSS THE PRAIRIE. 
Omana Acency, 6th mo. 11th, 1569. 

Having some business near Logan Creek, 
about 20 miles distant from the Agency, I 
set out yesterday in a light vehicle, with a 
friend, to take a trip across the prairie to the 
point we wished to reach. After travelling 
about a mile on thesmooth post road towards 
Omaha, we struck into an Indian trail that 
led in the direction we wished to go. As 
every one may not know exactly what an In- 
dian trail is like, I will try to describe it. 
When these people go out on their customary 
hunts, or to visit a neighboring tribe, they set 
out in a string across the country, following 
one after another, whether it be on their 
ponies or on foot. This, after a while, wears 
quite a deep path through the thick grass of 
the prairie, about a foot wide, and being 
deepened somewhat by the washing of the 
rain, becomes difficult to travelin. Another 
path is then started about the distance ofa 
carriage track from the other, and running al- 
most as parallel as the track of one carriage 
wheel isto another. The second track after a 
while is abandoned for the same reason, and 
another and another is started; until in 
some places six or eight of these paths 
may be seen winding along over the slop- 
ing swells of the prairie. This is an In- 
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dian trail. After following this track over 
the rolling prairie for about ten or twelve 
miles, we came in sight of the beautiful valley 
of Logan Creek, at a point near where it 
enters the Omaha Reservation. The land 
adjoining this Reservation is being rapidly 
taken up by settlers, whose little shanties were 
dotted along the valley as far as the eye 
could reach. It was a beautiful sight to see 
their sturdy ox teams stringing along in the 
distance, patiently toiling as the keen plow 
rolled over thin slices of the tough and 
luxuriant sward of the prairie. This is the 
season of breaking, as it is called, which 
means a preparation of the ground for next 
year’s crop, by turning over slices of the 
sward to the depth of about 2 or 23 inches. 

The following spring the grass and roots hav- 
ing decayed, ‘the ground is deeply plowed and 
is then ready to be planted with corn, or 
sown with spring wheat 

One of the first cae that impresses a 
stranger when he sees a broad expanse of 
land, without a twig of any kind of wood as 
thick as a pipe stem, as far as the eye can 
reach, is this,—what is to be done for ma- 
terials for fuel and fencing ? 

This problem is easily solved. “he pre- 
vailing timber, where any is found, (and this 
is generally along the streams), is cotton. 
wood.” These trees grow to a great size. The 
foliage is very beautiful. The leaf resembles 
somewhat that of a Lombardy popular. The 
wood is rather soft, somewhat tough, and not 
very durable. For fuel it is rather inferior 
tooak wood. The great redeeming feature in 
this variety of tree is its rapid growth and 
tenacity of life. 

At the valley of Logan Creek we met with 
an intelligent settler, who showed usa planta- 
tion he had set out to raise a supply of fencing 
materials and fuel. 

The sets were planted the previous spring. 
They were then very small. He. said he 

arried 2000 of them in a horse bucket. At 
a little over a year old they had grown to the 
height of 8 feet and were from 1 inch to 1} 
inches in thickness. At 4 years old they 
are large enough for a fence rail, and when 6 






















years old they furnish an abundant supply of 


fuel. The seed of the cottonwood is enveloped 
in a light cotton tuft, whence ‘its name 


originates. 

This little winged messenger is carried by 
the winds to a reat distance, and readily 
germinates and takes root whenever it finds 
a favorable position. Along the Missouri 
valley they come up by the million, and are 
pulled up by the roots and set out in a plan- 
tation, about as far asunder as corn-hills, 
and cultivated in the same way for about 2 
years, after which they will take care of them- 


selves. 
small, is to keep down the grass, and so pre- 
vent the fire from running through them and 
destroying the plantation; for be it known 
that King fire sweeps over the prairies here 
like a destroying angel, at least once a year; 
and woe unto the hapless settler who has not 
burned a belt round his buildings, or his 
stacks of grain or hay. 


when coming 
this time with stirring events, and so rich in 
interest with every thing that concerns the 
civilization and improvement of the poor In- 
dians, and the development of the fruits of the 
“ Quaker Policy.” 
I will defer my remarks for another occasion, 
and content myself with saying that we have 
an interesting field of labor among the 
Omahas, 
ment. 
allot to them their lands in severalty, which 
is properly considered one of the first and 
most important steps towards their civiliza- 
tion and improvement. 





The object of cultivating them, when 


This may seem like rather a dry detail 
from a country so fraught at 


As this is a large subject, 


and are content with our allot- 
Arrangements are already made to 


E. Painter, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 


THE REWARD. 


BY JOHN G, WHITTIER 
Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time ? 
Ana, through the shade 
Of funeral cypress planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachtul whisper on the wind 
From his loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of passion’s evil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, U terrible remorse ?— 
Who does not cast 
On the thronged pages of his memory’s book, 
At times, a sad and half-reluctant look, 

Regretful of the Past ? 


Alas !—the evil which we fain would shun 
We do, and leave the wished for good undone: 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fall ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If-he bath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men ? 


If he hath hidden the outeast, or let in 


| A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin,— 


If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 

Or home, hath bent, 

He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart, 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore 
Can henceforth part. 


a S . 
a Rae ee a oe 
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For Friends: Intelligencer. 
GOD’S LETTERS, 
BY ZAIDEE PARIS. 


Beautiful butter cups—letters of gold— 

The Father hath painted on hillside and wold ; 

And hyacinths, tulips, and lilac buds blow 

Where are daffodils fair, and lilies of snow. 

And deep in the wood there is lettering, too, 

Of anemonies white, and violets blue, 

Of trailing arbutus, and delicate fern, 

Till later, the crimson lobelias burn. 

And holy and sweet are the words that they spell— 

These wonderful letters God writeth so well— 

Which angels are singing, which song birds have 

caught, 

Heaven 

thought ; 

Which nature is shouting in anthem so grand: 

‘God is love! He is love!’’ all over the land. 

Then echo it softly in thought, word, and deed, 

And hearts shall own blossoms from Christ’s pre- 
cious seed ; 

The winter shall pass, and the spring-time be 
given, 

And the summer be peace, in God’s 
Heaven ! 


Which is dropping in man’s troubled 


beautiful 


necsaliedlitiatinstone 
CHINESE CHARITIES. 

That benevolent societies are found ina 
heathen land may appear strange to Western 
readers; but it is a fact that they exist in 
China in numbers and variety hardly ex- 
ceeded in Christian lands. Ia comparing 
these institutions with those of the West, one 
is also struck witha similarity which exists 
in their nature and objects. We have here 
orphan asylums, institutions for the relief of 
the widows, as well as for the aged and in- 
firm, public hospitals, and free schools, to- 
gether with other kindred institutions more 
peculiarly Chinese in their character. Moral 
tracts are also distributed to a great ex- 
tent. .... 

Orphan asylums are found in almost every 
city, and frequently in country villages. They 
are established by a wealthy individual, or 
several individuals associated together, and 
are sometimes suppurted by a permanent 
fund, or the proceeds of lands given for that 
purpose. Most children brought to these es- 
tablishments are infants whose parents are too 
poor to support them. The great majority of 
them are girls. They are put in the charge 
of foster-mothers, who generally live at their 
own homes, and are required to present them 
for inspection at the asylum every half: 
month, when they receive their regular sti- 
pend. When the children are about two 
years old they are brought back to the estab- 
lishment, and several are put under the care 
of one nurse. When they have arrived at a 
suitable age, boys are put out as apprentices 
to learn trades, or sent to free schools; girls 
are sold to the poorer classes, according to the 
custom of the country, as wives. Children of 
both sexes, however, are not unfrequently 
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adopted, and treated by their benefactors g 
their own. .... 

In Hang-chow, the provincial capital of 
Chekiang, I found in connection with a vari- 
ety of benevolent institutions, an Asylum for 
Old Men, in which I became particularly in- 
terested, and which I frequently visited. It 
contained, in 1899, about five hundred in- 
mates. The building was large, the benefici- 
aries were made very comfortable, and every- 
thing connected with the establishment was 
earried on with as much order and system as 
in our own country. In addition to an im- 
mense dining-room, kitchen and _ sleeping 
apartments, conveniences were afforded in 
separate buildings for making different arti- 
cles of handicraft, and the inmates were at 
liberty to spend as much time as they chose 
working at some trade, and to make such use 
as they pleased of whatever they might earn 
in this way... .. 

Societies for affording pecuniary aid to 
widows are very common, and exist either in- 
dependently or in connection with societies 
embracing severai distinct objects conjointly, 
Immediately after the death of her husband, 
the widow receives a larger stipend than at 
any subsequent time, in order to assist her in 
providing for her young children. This al- 
lowance is gradually diminished ; and as old 
age approaches, women of this class, if they 
have no children able to support them, are 
sometimes transferred to another establish- 
ment which provides for the wants of the 
aged and infirm. When a respectable and 
worthy widow is in want, and the limited 
number of beneficiaries in the public asylums 
is complete, private individuals frequently 
make contributions to afford relief in these 
particular cases. The peculiar interest felt in 
this class of woman is due to the views of the 
Chinese respecting the disreputableness of the 
second marriages of widows. Among the 
poor, and in case of widows who have no chil- 
dren to depend upon in after-life, a second 
marriage is allowable, though the opposite 
course is spoken of in terms of the highest 
commendation as honorable and meritorious. 
The ground for this feeling seems to be re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased hus- 
ee 

The gratuitous distribution of medicine is 
quite common in China. In the summer 
especially, certain remedies much prized by 
the people may be obtained free of charge 
from societies which include this among other 
objects for which they are instituted. There 
is a very common mode of practicing the heal- 
ing art, professedly from benevolent motives, 
in which a selfish motive is too apparent. 
Notices may continually be seen placarded in 
public places calling the attention of the pub- 
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lic to some distinguished personage of the Es- 
culapian school who has learned his art at 
the capital, or from some foreigner, or from 
sme distinguished native practitioner, or by 
communication with the genii, who is desirous 


of relieving those who are in a condition of 


suffering and distress, and will give them an 
opportunity to avail themselves of his knowl- 
edge and skill without charge, except for the 
cost of medicine. 


A new enterprise, originated a few years | 
since in the city of Suchow, has since | 
been introduced into other places, which can- 
not but be regarded with peculiar interest. | 


Its express object is “the suppression of im- 
moral books.” This enterprise has also 
gained the sanction and concurrence of the 
authorities, and has already done much to- 


wards checking the influence of this source of 


demoralization. The people are not only re- 
quested, but required to bring such books as 


have been prohibited to the head-quarters of 


this society, where they receive an equivalent 
for them in money. Not only books, but the 
stereotyped blocks from which they are printed, 
are thus collected at a great expense, and all 
are together, at stated times, committed to 
the flames. Several of the celebrated stand- 
ard novels of China, which in a moral point 
of view will bear favorable comparison with 
some of the popular literature of our own 
country, have fallen under the ban of this so- 
ciety, and cannot now be obtained without 
great trouble and expense. Instances have 
occurred in which booksellers who lave con- 


tinued to sell immoral works in the face of | 


these regulations, have become obnoxious to 
public authority, and incurred a great sacri- 
five of reputation and property. ... . 


There are in Chinese cities public asylums, | 


sustained at the expense of Government, con- 


taining a limited number of diseased and dis- | 


abled poor, who receive a daily allowance in- 


sufficient for their support, and eke out the 


remainder of their living by begging. They 
are more successful than others, as they carry 
the evidence of their misfortunes in their 
physical infirmities, and some of them amass 
considerable property. These also have their 
heads or leaders, some of whom are brokers 
and billshavers. They sometimes buy bad 
bills at a discount, and collect them by attack- 
ing the house of the delinquent debtor with 
an army of beggars, until he is glad to get rid 
of them by paying it. 

The most popular of the benevolent institu- 
tions Ningpo, and the one having by far the 
largest income, includes a variety of objects. 
It has a fund for providing coffins for the 
poor, a fund for carrying coffins which have 


been thrown carelessly aside to some suitable | 


place for interment, and one for collecting 


and burying again human bones which are 
found exposed to view; also a fund for pro- 
viding medicine in summer, and warm clothes 
in winter ; a fund for the relief of widows; 
one for gathering old printed paper, and the 
only one in Ningpo, for suppressing immoral 
books. This society has a large building, 
with as many secretaries and superintendents 
| as are necessary for the orderly and efficient 
“aurrying on of its extensive operations. 

It is also worthy of remark, that most of 
the roads and fine arch bridges, as well as 
the public buildings of China, are construct- 
ed by voluntary donations. In connection 
with these public works it is very common to 
| see stone tablets erected containing the names 
| of donors and the amounts of their subserip- 
| tons, 

Tea is in many places provided for travel- 
lers, and offered gratuitously in resting houses 
by the roadside. Poor scholars are furnished 
with money for travelling expenses in attend- 
ing literary examinations.— China and Chi- 
| nese. 

<dtttilliediniassoi 
Ir is the sensualities, the earthliness of 
|those who give the tone to public senti- 
ment, which is chargeable with a vast amount 
of the intemperance of the poor. 


isnessngiiltnitian cari 
From The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

EARNED PENNIES AND GIFT PENNIES. 

It is a hard matter for a stirring boy to be 
contented and happy, when he has not a cent 
in his pocket. Yet, of the two extremes, it ruins 
him far quicker to have an unstinted supply 
of spending money, which costs him nothing. 

A gentleman who had ground along through 
| his childhood in extreme poverty, afterwards 
became a man of wealth. Remembering his 
(own early days, and the joy which chance 
dimes and quarters gave him, he determined 
| that his boys should be made happy by most 
| lavish supplies of morey. He failed utterly 
|in making them happy, and two now lie in 
poner ite graves, while a third is rapidl 
' 
| 
| 








tending the same downward road. The fourth 
has failed in everything he has undertaken, 
and is now settled down on a little farm near 
| his father, where the old gentleman can keep 
his eye on him, 
The golden mean is the wise course in this 
as in almost everything else. But to have a 
boy fairly appreciate the worth of money he 
| needs to earn it. A gentlemen who rose to a 
| high position as a wealthy merchant, said he 
'laid the foundation of his fortune chopping 
| wood at twenty-five cents a cord. He gained 
‘about thirty dollars in this way, and when- 
iever he was tempted to waste a quarter on 
some trifle he could just as well do without, 
| he would say to himself, “ There goes a cord 
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of wood.” It served as a powerful check to 
extravagance, and the lesson he learned from 
that wood-chopping experience was faithfully 
drilled into the minds of a succession of clerks 
who came under his influence, thus giving 
their habits a bent in the right direction. 
Would that more of our young clerks had 
similar employers. 

Nohody has a better opportunity to place 
his children in the way of earning something 
for themselves than the farmer. A little plot 
of ground to cultivate, would never be missed 
from his acres, and if it was the very heart 
of his farm that was thus appropriated, it 
would more than pay in the advantage to the 
childron. The finest estate you can hand 
down to them would be worthless without 
good habits and principles. You may well 
spend all your income in forming such char- 
acters. To form right characters is the great 
object of our existence here, not the addition 
of field to field, as the accumulation of riches. 
Yet how few give the slightest attention to 
this subject with respect to their children. 
To get the largest amount of work out of 
them is the chief consideration, often to the 
sad neglect of their mental culture. 

Work which the child is forced to do for 
the profit of another alone, is heartless drudg- 
ery, but if the stimulus of a share in the 
profits is added to it, what a spring it gives 
to all the powers! A father has a right to 
look for help from his boys, proportioned to 
their strength, while they are dependent upon 
him, but if he is wise, he will also give them 
a proprietorship in something about the place, 
and he has bound their hearts to him and to 
their home with a double cord. 

A little strawberry bed to cultivate, a few 
dozen blackberry and raspberry bushes, a 
patch of early cabbages, or anything that can 
be easily marketed, and will bring them in 
fair returns, is sure to awaken an interest in 
such pursuits which is worth more than the 
money. Then a boy or girl is richer over a 
few shillings they have earned by real work 
than over the same number of dollars which 
have been given’ them. Every one knows 
how much farther earned pennies go than gift 
pennies. 


is a great deal easier to go without a 
It great deal easier to thout a | 
luxury that we have the money to buy, than | 


to do without it when we have not the money. 
Boys don’t hanker after the candy in shop 
windows half so much when they have a few 
pennies in their pockets, as they do when 
they havn’t a copper in the world. 


If they are taught the great lesson of'| 


“Spare well, spend well,” they are better off 
with .a little money than without it, and no- 
thing teaches the lesson like being helped to 
“earn well.” J. E. McC. 





ITEMS. ; 

Fossit _Ivory.—Among the resources of our new 
territory of Alaska, its richness in fossil ivory is not 
the least in importance. Several localities are 
known to abound in this substance—the tusks of 
the mammoth, or hairy fossil elephant. The ivory 
of which these are composed is of fine quality, and 
for many purposes equal, if not superior, to that of 
the living elephants. This substance is, however, 
better known as a product of Siberia, where trade 
in it has beeu carried on for hundreds of years, 
The tusks obtained Weigh from 100 to 450 pounds, 
becoming smaller to the northward, but increasing 
in number at the same time so as to excite the pro- 
foundest astonishment. The surface of the ground 
of one of the Lachow islands is said to be complete- 
ly covered with mammoth bones. Tusks have been 
brought thence for hundreds of years, without ap- 
parently reducing the supply in the least. About 
40,000 pounds are collected annually in New Si- 
beria, representing at least 3/0 mammotlis, so that 
in the 200 years of trade with that country, the tusks 
ef 60,000 animals must have been collected. Some of 
the tusks are so large as to render it impossible to 
remove them except in pieces. They are found 
lying either on the surface of the ground or be- 
neath it, sometimes buried in the bogs, or heaped 
up along the mouths of the rivers, covered with 
sand, or frozeu in the cliffs by the sea. Entire 
skeletons occur, sometimes singly, at others aggre- 
gated, as ifan entire herd had been suddenly de- 
stroyed. The country in many places is said to 
resemble, with its scattered, unburied skeletons 
and bones, some vast battle field. 

Tue Corton Mitts in the United States are 6527 
in number, running 7,585,082 spindles, and con- 
suming 417,367,771 pounds of cotton per annum. 
This gives to each mill an average of 1162 spindles, 
and a consumption of 63,945 pounds of cotton per 
annum. The statistics, arranged according to the 
great geographical divisions of the country, are as 
follows: Northern States, 6441 miles, running 7,- 
359,020 spindles, consuming 385,‘52,021 pounds of 
cotton annually. Southern States, 86 miles, run- 
ning 226,062 spindles, consuming 31,418,750 pounds 
of cotton annually. This gives to each of the mills 
in the Northern States an average of 1141 spindles, 
and an annual consumption of 59,921 pounds of 
cotton, and each of the millsin the Southern States 
an average of 2628 spindles, and an annual con- 
sumption of 365,299 pounds of cotton. The mills 
in the Southern States, it will be perceived, are 
large establishments. 

In Dennisville and other places in New Jersey 
quite a heavy business is done in raising cedar 
trees out of tlhe marshes in which they were buried 
many centuries ago, and covered with peat. The 
cedar is a remarkably durable tree; and this 
quality, added to the antiseptic power of the peat, 
explains the appearance of the logs, which secm 
as fresh when first taken out, and, indeed, as buoy- 
ant. as if they fallen but yesterday. The wood 
raised from these buried forests is mostly u ade into 
shingles. It is found that those trees which were 
blown down are more valuable than those which 
were broken off, as they were more generally sound 
at the time they fell. Tree after tree, from 200 to 
1,000 years old, may be found one over another in 
the salt marshes on the ‘‘ Jersey flats,’’? showing 
the immense age of the lowest layers, and also 
showing that this region has been gradually sinking 
for thousands of years. In one case a tree with 


500 annual rings was found directly under the 
stump of another in which 1,000 were counted.— 
Ex. Paper. 
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KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 


For Young Men and Boys, 


KENNETT SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


Will reopen Tenth month 4th, 1869 Seven Teachers. Fifty 
Lectures—Scientific, Clasrical and Commercial. Two School 
roms and five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and ‘cold 
water. ee. “ by 24, and 25 feet high. Ten acres of 
grounds, ac, Addre 
SWITHIN C “SHORTLIDGP, AB (Harvard University,) 
Kennett Square, he-ter Co. Pa., 

or vi-it the Schools, via Philada. and Baltimore Central Railroad, 
from Broad and Prime Sts. Daily trains through to Baltimore. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 


THIS WELL-KNowN and Favorite Hovsge having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
Re-openepd by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocean Hovssg is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Famr 
LIES on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Ocean Hoose with their patronage. 

As formerly, No BAR on the premises. 

fe For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOHN W. LYC8TT, Cape May, N. -_ 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3mo 828 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Righth Session of this institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fitth month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 
For fall pyrticulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 


912 36wy Crosawicks P.O., Burlington Co., N.J. 


“WM. BRAC0GK, 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
86 69 ly 

















E. T. & R. FOCC, 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
ALSO 
MILLENERY GOODS, TRIMMINGS and Vanuetizs, 
suitable for Friends and others. 


No. 3 Ninth St., 1st door west of Market, 
810 atp WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FOR SALB, 


An Eight roomed House, Front and Side Yard, plea- 
santly located in West Chester. 


Apply to CHAS. SWAYNE, 
$3 West Chester, Pa. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURRITORZ WAREROONS, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing. and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Let tor Storing Furniture. 
_exxi ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniines Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on bard a large ass. rtmert of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Aho firstclass HATR 
aod HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Oid Mat- 
tresees, Varvishing aud Kepuiriug attended to with promptness. 
PRICES REDUCED. mwexi wyPp_ 


STORE FOR SALE. 


A New Stock of Goods and Store Fixtures for sale. 
Business well established and prosperous. Located 
in McLean Co., Ill., in a pleasant village in the 
midst of a settlement of Friends. Stock worth 
$3500 to $1000. Will be sold at invoice. The 
store, with a pleasant dwelling and fine grounds, 
can be rented reasonably, and for any length of 
time. This is a fine chance for business. 

Address BENJ. MAROT, Benjaminville, IIl., 

_ 62640 — or T. N. SOWERS, Dayton, Ohio. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Will Re-open Ninth mo, 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelpbia. 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latip, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Anna Lonestrera, 1306 Filbert St. Racuet 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Dittwyn Pararisa, 1017 
Cherry St. Lypia Gittiscnam, 1516 Vine St. Haven 
G. Loyestrets, 110 S. 17th St. 

x26em SUSAN HAYHURST, Principal. 




















































CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Is now open for guests. 


810 a2ap M. R. CHANDLER. 


BOARDING. 


In Friend’s family—Second story Front Room, at 
1030 Spring Garden St. ___710 1tp 


WANTED, | 


A Young Man in a Publishing and Book House. 
Address in hand of applicant, giving reference 
and pay required. pia ha 
x2xtf Care of Eumor Comty, Office Intelligencer. 


GOODS FOR THE SEASON 


JUST RECEIVED 


Friends Centra Ih hoods Store, 


1000 yds Crape Maretz Modes, at 25c, werth 50. 

50 Mode Shetland Shawls. 

100 White Shetland shawls. 

75 Pearl Shetland Shawls. 

8-4 Plain Hernanie, for Plain Dresses and Shawls; 
our own selection. 


25 ps. of various Dark Skades of Tamartines of IPF al 


our own importation. 
Plain Ground India Silk with spots. 
Plain Shades of Bombazines. 
Plain Shades of Alpacas. 
All of our own importation. 
No such goods in this country. 
Friends are invited to call and see them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


emnxiazei2 seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Anction 
bargain. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 

4-4, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 

J.J. L. has this season made extra exertions to 
procure goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Store Heapquarrers for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock. ems xi 515 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Se 





y 
Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 

Large, elegant, Suberban Residence for Stu- 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healthfulness, scope and variety 
of scenery. Private Study 

Rooms. — 
Three Academic Courses of Study. 

The Scientific and Classical courses each extend 
through four years ; the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate educa- 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 


*| preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 


standing, and thus avoid unnecessary expense. 

The Commercial course is in all respects as com- 
plete as.can be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally taught in such in- 
stitutions. 


Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 

Tuitiow and board in highest classes per year $270. 

For full particulars please send for new catalogue 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, etc., to 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. tdi 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. sf oe 
l term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 

7103 m. 

OK-A-NIK-ON. 

This beautiful country seat three miles from 
Burlington N. J., and leas than one mile from the 
railroad connecting New York and Philadelphia, a 
high and heaithy situation adjoining Oxmead Farm, 
the residence of Geo. D. Parrish; with accommo- 
dations for 30 pupils, hot and cold water and all 
modern conveniences in the house; is now offered 
for rent as a Boarding school on very moderate 
terms. Address, GEO. D. PARRISH, 

7 n. et. Burlington N. J. 

CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
3we xmo 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 

I have just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAW LS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. dc. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 91268 lyp 


GIDEON FROST’S 
New exposition of the leading facts 
of Geology, including a disqui- 
sition upon the origin and 
formation of Coal and 


Petroleum. 
.Sent free of postage upon the remittance of 50 cts. 
to the author, Greenvale, Long Island. bv tf 











